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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



Common Conditions. Edited by Tucker Brooke. Elizabethan 
Club Reprints, No. 1. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1915. Pp. xv+90. 

Professor Brooke's publication of Common Conditions from a complete 
quarto text found in Lord Mostyn's library renders an important service to 
students of the Elizabethan drama. Except for obvious corrections fur- 
nished by the fragmentary quarto or based on misprints, the text is a type 
facsimile in black letter. The introduction, notes, appendixes, and variant 
readings afford much material of permanent value. Nevertheless, the hand- 
some volume remains rather the basis for a study of the problems of the play 
than a final critical edition. Most notable among the problems still demand- 
ing solution are the questions of authorship, of source, and of the curiously 
truncated ending. 

Already Professor Brooke has supplemented his introduction with a 
discussion in Modern Language Notes (December, 1916) of the source pointed 
out by Miss Gothein — Piccolomini's L'Amor costante. Earlier Dr. L. M. 
Ellison in his still unpublished dissertation for the University of Chicago, 
The Early Romantic Drama at the English Court, had noted many marked 
resemblances between Common Conditions and the eighth novel of the fifth 
day of Cinthio's Hecatommithi. Both studies indicate that the Italian play 
and novella rather belong to the same saga as the English play than furnish 
the source, 1 and Dr. Ellison discovers in Common Conditions many conven- 
tions of Greek romance. It remains to be determined whether there was 
another source closer to the English play or whether one of the known Italian 
forms of the story was used with free adaptations of romantic conventions. 
For the latter view there is some evidence in the parallels to Common Con- 
ditions to be found in Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes, Hymenaeus, Rare 
Triumphs of Love and Fortune, and Hispanus. 

The meaning of the unsatisfactory ending is discussed by Professor Brooke 
in a note, where he broaches the possibility that the play is only a first part, 
but seems inclined to a theory that the incompleteness is due to excisions 
by the Master of the Revels. There is nothing in Common Conditions, how- 
ever, to suggest a type of material that would call for cuts, particularly in 
this climax; whereas reasonable ground exists for considering the play only 

i The story became popular in French drama with Louis le Jars' Lucelle, 1576, an 
adaptation of V Amor costante. Of. Lancaster, The French Tragi-Comedy, pp. 62, 63, 
and 164 for bibliography. 
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the first of two parts. The entry on the Stationers' Register with its fee of 
twelve pence is a strong indication of a two-part play. Of the numerous 
entries on the Register before 1600 no single play, unless it be Common 
Conditions, is entered for more than four pence (the standard fee till about 
the time of Common Conditions) or six pence (the standard fee later), but 
around 1600 several plays in two parts are entered at a cost of twelve pence. 
The entry fee is not decisive, for irregularities in fees are frequent, but 
the strong evidence of the register is supported by the play itself. In the 
first place, the incomplete ending and the excuse given in the epilogue were 
prepared, not at the time of printing the play, but at the time of acting it, 
for the prologue and epilogue were written for an audience, not for readers. 
Both, but particularly the prologue, seem to have been couched in general 
terms suitable for recitation anywhere. The prologue asking a favorable 
reception begs the audience to "bide the last as well as first to see." The 
request is made in order that the audience may not condemn the production 
before seeing it through, and would apply naturally enough to a play with 
only one part, but it fits in with the idea of a two-part play. At the moment 
when Lamphedon has apparently died from poison and Metrea has drunk 
of the same cup, the speaker of the epilogue steps forward and halts the 
actors with the plea: 

As wee are now by Time cut of from farther time to spende. 

So time saith to vs seace now here, your audience mutch ye wrong 

If farther now to weary them the time ye do prolonge. 

Then addressing the audience he says: 

Offence we trust we haue none made, but if ought haue scapt a mis 
we pardon aske, and will amend when we know what it is. 

While most plays with two parts have some reference to the second at the 
close of the first, and while we should not expect an Elizabethan dramatist 
to conclude a first part at the exact climax after the manner of a modern 
continued story, it is really easier to regard Common Conditions as having 
its resolution in a complementary play than to regard it as having no resolu- 
tion at all. At any rate, I believe that the conclusion was planned with a 
view to a second part, that "first" and "last" of the prologue may refer to 
the two parts, and that "now" of the epilogue was emphasized to indicate a 
temporary break in the drama, perhaps in the middle of a festival day. The 
promise of amendment, also, while entirely conventional, may glance at a 
happy termination of the poisoning scene, which most audiences would take 
amiss. 

Again, aside from its abrupt ending, Common Conditions shows signs 
of a failure to develop the threads of the plot according to the dramatist's 
design. Obviously additional action was planned for Sabia and her father 
Mountagos, the physician. Mountagos promises his daughter her lover, 
a promise which might well have been fulfilled in a second part much as the 
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very similar physician of The Rare Triumphs brings about a happy ending 
of his son's love affair. Moreover, the separation of Galiarbus' family, the 
meeting without a recognition of each other, and the love of both father and 
brother for Clarisia demand revelations and adjustments of love affairs as 
in Menaphon and many another sixteenth-century story. In two other points 
the text of Common Conditions suggests a continuation. Practically at the 
end of the play (1. 1810) the Vice promises a new disguise, but nothing comes 
of it. Further, the title-page speaks of Leostines (presumably Galiarbus 
in disguise) as a lover of Metrea — that is, of his own daughter. This motive 
is carefully prepared for in the play by his regard for Metrea and his intense 
passion at the discovery of her love affair, but it is only in the next to the 
last line that he breaks out in a cry of love. The play itself, then, seems to 
me to indicate that the drug is only a sleeping potion to be explained by 
later revelations. 

This is just what contemporary literature would lead one to look for. 
Even on the basis of the two somewhat unsatisfactory sources suggested 
for Common Conditions, a continuation of the play would be expected. 
Indeed, L'Amore costante and the French Lucelle mentioned above deal 
with the poisoning scene exactly as I believe that the complete Common 
Conditions did. Further, the conventionality of the sleeping potion as 
a complicating element in the romantic stories and plays of the Renais- 
sance points as strongly toward a second play. The story of Romeo 
and Juliet, dramatized as early as 1562, though tragic, represents the 
fatal drug as only a sleeping potion. Among the accidents that beset the 
course of true love in the Cambridge play Hymenaeus, 1579, is the lover's 
drinking, by mistake, with supposedly fatal results, a sleeping potion brewed 
by the physician Pantomagus, who resembles Mountagos of Common 
Conditions. In the later Cambridge Machiavellus, 1597, and in Dekker's 
Honest Whore, Part I, one of the complicating forces in a romantic, love plot 
is that the girl, who has been drugged with a sleeping potion, is taken for 
dead by her lover. Another motive of Common Conditions, the father's 
condemning to death his own daughter and her lover, is found not infre- 
quently in the romantic plots of the period, as in the Cambridge play 
Hispanus, 1597, or in Arcadia, where it is a son and his betrothed who are 
condemned by the father. But convention demands that the situation shall 
be saved in the end. 

Conventions of romantic story, then, would seem to call for a second 
part of Common Conditions, in which the lovers revive, the subsidiary love 
affair is worked out, and revelations of kinship are made. Common Condi- 
tions advances from one startling incident to another, and we should expect 
the complicated entanglements with which the present play closes to b< 
unraveled with something like the same epic ampleness of treatment. 

C. R. Baskervill 
University of Chicago 
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